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Pinas sca 
Talks from the Editor's Arm-Chair. 
(YA P to this present writing, who ever saw a bet- 
et ter fall for closing up the farm work and put- 
ting the live stock in condition for winter! 


Usually, long before this time, the fall pastures are 
so much wasted in strength, that the feed does little 


else than to fill out the animals’ bellies, but this fall 


the grass, which started all fresh after the severe 
summer drouth, is full of nutriment, and the cattle 
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companionable character. The district school house, 
or the farmer’s ample kitchen or family room, is a 
good place for such meetings. The subject for con- 
versation may be agreed upon beforehand, and the 
only rule of debate then to be observed, need be that 
| the conversation shall all be upon the topic chosen, 
|until it is disposed of. Some members of the Club 
| may prefer to present their views and experiences in 
‘writing, which will be very well, and then fall into 
an orderly conversation, one at a time, and draw out 
| what there is to be offered from any and all present. 
| Many persons will go to such a meeting without any 
idea that they will have anything to say, who, when 
| the conversation is once started, will find the subject 
‘to so grow up in their mind, that they will get to 
‘talking before they know it, and thus increase their 
own knowledge and contribute to the common stock 
for the benefit of others. 

_ In this way the club can, if they see fit, possess a 
little agricultural library, when as individuals they 
might not feel able to purchase such books as they 





and sheep keep right on fattening, and the conse-| desire, but by a common stock fund thus expended, 
quence is, the store stock is in high order, and with each person would in his turn have the benefit of all. 
any thing like decent care and feed, will go through This js a rational way of spending one evening in 
the winter on the high wave of prosperity. This is the week during the winter, wherever a half dozen of 
a great relief to those who, a few months ago, were | neighbors, more or less, can be got together, to con- 
lamenting over their lean hay mows. The potatoes, | sult upon the best methods of improving themselves 
too, which every body said were past redemption, | for their calling in life. 
have kept on growing and growing, till they look| ‘The isolated position of farmers, is apt to beget a 
like ram’s heads in a basket, and it takes but a habit of reserve and self-distrust, which prevents 
mighty few to make a bushel. And O! such beef them from pushing their well-earned information into 
as we get in the market! fat, juicy and tender— the face of the public, where it would do good. In 
nicest steaks for seven cents a pound—we are shing- cities it is otherwite—here we meet and jostle, and 
ling our ribs with fat on the inside, about these days. | pyp up each other’s wit and wisdom, every day ; and 
But we promised to talk more about how to spend though they are no better made than country people, 
these long evenings profitably. Having said some- they are obliged to keep eyes and ears open, and 
what of the mode and matter of home reading, let though they are only copper cents, are always kept 
us add to that the importance of also providing for bright, and by a constant friction wear off the sharp 
home amusements that have in them the virtue of angles, and jingle together in the bag harmoniously. 
good lessons, as a spice for the more sober duties of Farmers should do the same, more than they do: 
study, and to make the young folks feel that home is meet and talk about their business, like merchants at 
the best place in the world. the Exchange; learn the philosuphy of trade, the 
The other way of personal improvemen* that we movements of the market, as well as the best meth- 
propose to urge, is the organization of social socie- ods of cultivation and production. This knowledge 
ties, for mutual information. These require but few is needed more for their own protection than for pur- 
rules, they need not be attended with expense that poses of speculation in stock or produce. 
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Difference in Short-horn Cattle. 





which his bull Comet was so preeminently dis- 
tinguished.” 

Touching the quéstion—What is the difference} This language sufficiently shows what was 
between the Short-horns and the improved Short-| Charles Colling’s object, and what the improve- 
horns 7—it may be said, that as the terms are| ment which he effected. It was the earlier matu- 
often used in England at this time, there is no|rity of the Short-horns, greater weight in propor- 
difference, both being applied to the same variety |tion to offal and food consumed, and better quality 
of cattle. Formerly, however, there was a great|of flesh, as compared with the old or Teeswater 
difference, as will appear by reference to the his-|breed. But after the dispersion of the Colling 
tory of the cattle referred to. herds, and to some extent previously, crosses were 

The term Short-horn originally comprehended | made with animals from them, whose blood thus 
(and does now really comprehend) a breed of| became infused into herds partaking more of the 
cattle in which there is much diversity of charac-|old Teeswater character. The result was the 
ter. So far as regards their presence in England,| production of a stock having a greater milking 
the best authorities consider them to have been|tendency than the highest bred improved Short- 
introduced from the Continent, and hence they} horns, but with less merit as fatteners. Mr. 
were for a long time known as “the Dutch breed.” | Whitaker, of Greenholme, near Otly, upwards of 
They occupied principally the counties of York) thirty years ago, obtained prominence for cows 
and Durham. In the valley of the Tees, which | giving large quantities of milk, and importations 
separates these two connties, they in process of| were made from his herd to this country ; but of 
time acquired considerable superiority over the | late years the public taste (in Short-horns) in 
Short-horns in general, and became known as “the | England, as well as in the greater portion of this 
Teeswater breed.” The Teeswater cattle were | country, has turned decidedly in favor of animals 
celebrated for the quantity of milk (of rather in-|in which the beef-making propensity is the lead- 
ferior quality) yielded by the cows, and for the | ing and almost absorbing characteristic. Few 
great weight they were capable of attaining when | breeders of the present fashionable Short-horns, 
fully matured. In regard to fattening tendency | would regard a pedigree which ran back to Mr. 
and quality of flesh, they exhibited decided im-| Whitaker's great milkers, as conferring value. 
provement, though somewhat liable to be heavy| It may be recollected that the purchaser of the 
in offal, and slow feeders, producing an inferior! highest-priced animals, with the exception of 
quality of beef. Comet, at Charles Colling’s sale in 1810, was Ma- 

Such may be said to have been the character|jor Rudd. He bought Lily at 410 guineas, 
of the Teeswater cattle, when, towards the close | Countess at 400, Peeress at 170, and the bull Pe- 
of the last century, they were adopted by the|trarch at 365 guineas. Fourteen years after he 
brothers Colling, whose herds obtained great no-|became possessed of this stock, in a letter to John 
toriety, and with others of similar blood, gave rise | Hare Powell, Esq., of Philadelphia, he expressed 
to a stock to which was applied the name of “Jm-| his satisfaction with it for fattening purposes, but 
proved Short-horns.” From some of the leading | added that if milk was wanted, it would be advis- 
breeders residing in Durham, it was sometimes |able to resort to the “old stock.” [Letter from 
called “the Durham breed.” |Maj. Rudd, in the Transactions of the Philadel- 

It may now be asked, in what the alleged im-|phia Agricultural Society for 1824. 
provement of these cattle consisted ?—for we are| Some of the bulls to which the gentleman re- 
told by the principal historian of the Short-horns, | fers, were bred in part from the Colling stock. 
Berry, that “ whatever had been the merits of the |'This was the case with Young Denton, said to 
Teeswater cattle, it is certain that Mr. Charles|have been a grandson of Comet on both sides. 
Colling greatly improved them.” [Rev. Mr. Ber-| Admiral ran still more into that strain. Colebs 
ry’s account of the Short-horns, in Youatt’s trea- |was said to have been begotten by a son of Com- 
tise on cattle, p. 228. et, in possession of Sir H. Vane Tempest. It 


A few extracts will throw light on this ques-|seems probable that the power of these animals to 


tion. Mr. Berry himself, in his pamphlet on| produce good milking stock, was greater than if 
“Improved Short-horns and their Pretensions,” they had possessed more of the so-called improved 
published in 1824, speaking of Charles Colling’s|blood. Holderness, or Fortunatus, as he was 
“rule of proceeding,” says—“ His constant aim originally called, appears, from papers in posses- 
was to combine the greatest inclination to fatten sion of the writer, received from his importer, the 
" ~* a ggg Lavo [Page om _ bam et rea to yt been bred at 

ohn Rooke, a contemporary of Colling, in a| Nor erton, Yorkshire, and was considered 
communication to the London Farmer's Journal, | of the best family of the Teeswater variety. Per- 
June 2, 1821, says: “ Use or profit was his [Col-| haps no other bull of the Short-horn breed has 
ling’s} constant aim, but the procurement of it)ever been introduced into this country, whose 
was directed to obtaining the greatest value of progeny from so-called native cows, were more 
carcass alone for the food consumed. Had milk generally esteemed as milkers, than his. He was 
so ay © gag ~~ a “ his a a in a of aie even as 

ons, ) uch to say he would far west as Berkshire county; also in Connecti- 
never have obtained that early maturity, excel-| cut, where he was owned for ‘several years, and 
lent quality of flesh, and perfect symmetry, by | finally, after considerable service in different parts 
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of Oneida county, N. Y., died in a distillery stable | three stories high, the roof covered with galvan- 
at Clinton, at about twenty years of age. jized iron. In the lower story is a matron’s room, 
It has already been remarked, that at the pres-|dining room, kitchen, wash rooms, and eight cells. 
ent time, the terms Short-horn and improved’ In the second story there are fifteen cells of the 
Short-horn are often applied to the same kind of usual size, and four large ones, intended to be 
stock. This has resulted from the fact that the used in case of sickness. A large room in this 
improved variety has become so widely diffused, story is fitting up, in which the women will be 
and so much brought to the attention of the pub-|employed in making their own clothing, and 
lic, that in many instances the word Short-horn shirts for the male prisoners. The third story is 
is naturally understood to refer to them, unless|devoted exclusively to cells, of which there are 
some special qualification is used. The case is about thirty. Gas lights are provided in every 
like that of the modern Leicester sheep. They | cell, and the whole building has been constructed 
were at first called after their originator, Bake-| with an eye to ventilation, comfort and cleanli- 
well, or from the name of his farm, Dishley ; sub-| ness. 
sequently they were called New Leicester, to dis-| The Legislature of last winter provided for an 
tinguish them from the old breed of the county,| extension of fifty feet to the main cell hall, which 
but as they have become more extensively known | furnishes additional room for only eighty prison- 
and the old breed has declined, every body un-|ers, leaving seventy of the present number of in- 
derstands the term Leicester as applied to the: mates yet unprovided for. About one hundred 
improved kind. The term Durham, so frequently | and fifty conviets have been kept all summer in 
applied to the Short-horns in some parts of this the chapel, in the hospital room, and in the shops, 
country, is latterly seldom eo used in England, during the nights, for want of cell room; and to 
and there does not appear to be any good reason the excellent discipline maintained by the officers, 
for its use here.— Boston Cultivator. is alone to be attributed the fact that not a single 


———_ +02 icase of mutiny, or attempt to escape, has occurred 
The Ohio Penitentiary. linside the walls. 


-- r se : . 
The Ohio Penitentiary, located at Columbus, is’ a nder the present arrangement, the main range 
f th ¢ industrial inatitatl f th of cells can be extended so as to provide for the 
natant co-eenieagghe essence gti eager” security of three hundred more prisoners, which 
try. The editor of the Columbus Gazette has col- 


will make room for as great a number as should 
lected the following facts and figures of the present be kept under the care and supervision of any 


condition and operations of this institution : one Warden. 

The new addition to the Ohio Penitentiary,) There are at this time 850 convicts, 50 guards, 
provided for by the $37,000 appropriation of last and with contractors, foremen, and teamsters, the 
winter, is nearly completed, and the Directors and number will reach nearly a thousand men con- 
Warden are deserving of the greatest credit for| nected with this Institution. The health of the 
the vigor and energy displayed in the prosecution prisoners has been and continues remarkable. 
of the work. | For a long time, during the summer, not a single 

The walls, built since the first of June, are) bed was occupied. During the year, only six 
about two thousand feet in length, twenty-two deaths have occurred, and two of these from old 
feet high, three feet thick at the bottom, and eight- age. ; 
een inches at the top, covered with a freestone) The Commissary Department of the prison 
coping three feet wide. Neat and comfortable alone is no small charge. Phe quantity of pro- 
guard houses are built on the top of the walls, for visions consumed in a week, is estimated at 55 
the accommodation of the watchmen in charge of barrels of sifted flour, 7,000 pounds of beef half 
the prisoners. From 7,000 to 8,000 perch of corned and half fresh, 70 bushels of potatoes, and 
stone was taken from the State quarries for the the usual proportion of cabbage, turnips and other 
enlargement, and delivered upon the ground ; the vegetables of the season. About 175 pounds of 
quarrying and hauling being contracted for at the coffe, mixed with an equal quantity of barley, is 
rate of $1.344 per perch. ground every week for their use. 

About seven acres have been added to the; The contractors pay for the labor of the men 
prison grounds by the new enlargement, the en- | about 40 cents a day, on an average; the State 
tire enclosure now comprising about twelve acres. furnishing shop room, guards, and every thing 

During the summer, from fifty to seventy-five |except steam power, and materials required for 
convicts were necessarily employed outside of the the manufactured articles. } 
walls; yet such was the constant care and vigi-| Messrs. Hall, Brown & Co., have 150 men 
lance of the officers, that not a single prisoner employed in manufacturing agricultural imple- 
escaped. Two of them, at one time, made the ments; Hall, Ayres & Co., 75 men, at axe han- 
attempt, but a few well-directed bullets from the dles, spokes, felloes, coopering, ete. ; Pp. Hayden, 
muskets of the guards, frustrated their design. 200 at saddle trees, stirrups, bits, buckles, silver 
The wounded men were taken to the hospital, and plating, ete., Ohio Tool Company, 100 at car- 
properly cared for. |penters’ and coopers’ tools; Samuel Doyle, 50 at 

A new prison, separate and apart from the boot and shoe making; and A. M. Denig & Co., 
main building, has been erected within the walls,|25 at willow ware, hobby horses, and childrens’ 
exclusively for females, thirty by fifty-nine feet,'toys. The regularity with which the work is 
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carried on, and the kindness with which the men 
are treated, is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. 

Hall, Brown & Co., manufacture, pack, and 
ship, every week, about 60 dozen hoes of various 
patterns, 40 dozen pitchforks, as many potato 
hooks, 140 dozen rakes, 180 dozen scythe snaths, 
100 dozen grain cradles ; and in the course of the 
year 3,000 horse rakes, 2,000 cultivators, and an 
immense number of harrows, of various patterns. 
This firm alone pays to the farmers within a 
range of ten miles square, $20,000 for timber ; 
the ash, hickory and oak in the Scioto Valley be- 
ing considered superior to any timber in the 
Union for the manufacture of farmers’ imple- 
ments. The timber is cut to lengths of from 4 to 
64 feet, and is delivered at the prison for six dol- 
lars a cord, cash. 

Hall, Ayres & Co., in the manufacture of car- 
riage work, coopering and ax-handles, pay out for 
timber about $100 a day, and their line of busi- 
ness, which, but two years ago, called for only 
three men, now keeps 75 men constantly employed 
to meet the increasing demand. This work has 
found its way into the Eastern markets, and deal- 
ers in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
have been compelled, although reluctantly, to ad- 
mit its superiority. The freight paid on the va- 
rious articles manufactured by this firm, to the 
Railroads, amounts to about $20,000 a year. 

The Ohio Tool Company is doing an immense 
business, their carpenters’ and farmers’ tools sup- 
plying in a great measure the markets of Chicago 
and St. Louis, and the West. 

At least $100,000 are paid out every year by 
the contractors in the Penitentiary to the farmers 
of Franklin county for selected timber. 

Mr. Samuel Doyle, who has the shoe contract, 
manufactures 300 pair of mens’ and boys’ boots, 
and 100 pair of ladies’ shoes, a week. This work 
is much admired for neatness and strength, a num- 
ber of the men employed upon the contract being 
first class workmen. 

Quite a large number of strangers visit the 
prison every day, who are taken through under 
the direction of an officer detailed expressly for 
the purpose. An admission fee of twenty-five 
cents for a gentleman and fifteen cents for a lady, 
is charged at the door. The visitors’ fund, last 
year, amounted to $1,530 29. From this fund 
the Chaplain, Rev. Mr. Warner, is paid his salary 
of $800 a year, a teacher $300 from the same 
source, for their services. The balance is ex- 
pended for books to replenish the library. 

There are five directors appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, who receive for their services three dollars 
a day, while actually employed. The amount 
drawn by them from the Treasury, last year, was 
$1400. 

From forty to fifty guards are employed to aid 
in maintaining the discipline, who receive a salary 
of forty dollars a month. These officers are ap- 
pointed by the Warden, and approved by the di- 
rectors. 

The clerk, who is constantly on duty, receives 
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$800 a year, money faithfully earned. The ma- 
tron, who has charge of the female convicts, re- 
ceives $300 a year salary. The deputy warden 
receives $800 a year. 

The directors appoint the warden, who receives 
a salary of $1,200 a year, from which his board 
and all the expenses of his family are carefully 
deducted, differing in this respect from all the 
other public institutions of the State. He is al- 
lowed no perquisites whatever. 





Premium Cheese Making. 


At the State Fair, the best of the premiums were 
taken by those regular sweepstakes—Mesers. B. An- 
drews and H. F. Giddings, of Ashtabula Co. Hav- 
ing since taken premiums at the fair in Orwell, these 
gentlemen have furnished the following statements, 
which we find published in the Conneaut Reporter : 


STATEMENT OF H. F. GIDDINGS. 


I have a barn 48 feet long, with a stable on 
each side, which holds 15 cows; it is 32 feet 
wide on the ground, and 44 feet wide above the 
stables ; this projection affords additional room 
for hay, and shelter for the manure that is 
thrown from the stables. This barn will hold 30 
cows and hay enough to winter them; we use it 
for milking at all seasons of the year, and prob- 
ably save half an hour at each milking, besides 
the comfort in comparison with milking in the 
yard—especially in cold or rainy weather. Af- 
ter the cows are milked, the milk is carried from 
the barn to the room where the cheese is made, 
which is a few rods distant. This room contains 
all the apparatus used in making cheese—vat, 
presses, hoops, salt, shelves for pails, ete. The 
presses operate on the self-acting principle; the 
vat is one of Roe’s Patent, which are in such gen- 
eral use that a description is propably unnecessary. 

Process of Making Cheese—The night’s milk 
is strained into the vat and well cooled by turn- 
ing cold water into the space between the water 
and milk vat; in hot weather the water is chang- 
ed once or twice; that which remains over night 
in the vat is used for heating in the morning. 
The cream which rises over night is taken off, 
and the morning’s milk strained in with the 
night’s; the milk is then warmed to 84 or 85 de- 
grees, and rennet enough added to curdle the 
milk in 40 or 45 minutes. As soon as the curd 
is well formed it is thoroughly broken with a wire 
cutter, which is used carefully at first to avoid 
starting the white whey; the curd is next allow- 
ed to settle a few minutes, after which part of the 
whey is dipped off. The temperature is then 
gradually raised and the curd well stirred and 
broken with the hands during the first part of the 
heating process; the heat is raised in the course 
of an hour to about 95 degrees, when it is checked 
by the damper so as not to rise beyond that point ; 
it is allowed to remain at this temperature about 
half an hour, stirring occasionally to prevent the 
curd from packing together. The water is next 





drawn from the vat and afterwards the whey ; the 
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whey runs in long spouts to a trough near the pig|150 degrees from the kettle into the worm, and 


pen. After the whey has drained off, the curd is 
salted with ground solar salt at the rate of a tea- 
cupfull to 14 Ibs. of pressed cheese. After the 


put into the press; the cheese is pressed firmly 
two days, and is turned once each day, when taken 
from the press, it is carried to the curing room 
adjoining where it is bandaged and dressed with 
warm whey oil. The curing room is in a cool 
place, and is kept at a temperature 70 or 75 de- 
grees as near as can be. Here the cheese is put 
upon a shelf and turned once a day while new, 
and afterwards once in two or three days accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

It is impossible to have a rule for making 
cheese which will always produce the same quali- 
ty, as much depends on the quantity and quality 
of the milk, state of the weather etc., and the pro- 
cess must be varied accordingly. When and how 
to do this can only be learned by experience and 
careful observation. 


STATEMENT OF MR. B. ANDREWS. 


My dairy fixtures consist, Ist, of a cow-barn for 
storing hay, and milking; it is 32 by 64 feet on 
the ground, and 44 by 64 over the cows, leaving 
a projection of 6 feet on each side, to cover ma- 
nure: it takes in 40 cows at a time, and when we 
milk more than 40, we milk a few, turn them out, 
and drive in those that were left out. 

2d. A room for making cheese, which contains 
the necessary implements. 

3d. The pressing room, which contains the 
presses, dressing table and other “fixins” pertain- 
ing to the business. 

4th. The curing room, where the cheese are 
cured and fitted for market. 

I claim superiority of management, 1st, for care 
and attention to all the minutie of the business. 
2d. Uniformity of manufacture. 3d. Skill in the 
after care of the cheese; and lastly, I am able to 
procure better prices, which is the best evidence 
of superiority of management. 


Process of Manufacture——I use a wooden vat 
lined with tin, and a single coil tin worm for cool- 
ing and warming the milk. The worm is placed 
in the vat and the evening’s milk strained in; 
when we are about half done milking, I commence 
pouring cold water into the worm, from which it 
runs directly into an iron kettle that stands in an 
arch at the end of the vat; continue passing cold 
water through the worm at short intervals until 
the animal heat is entirely expelled from the milk. 
The first pailful of water that is poured into the 
worm, remains in it until expelled by the second, 
and soon, The temperature of the milk is re- 
duced to 70 degrees or lower, thus preventing the 
sugar of milk from changing to a lactic acid, fora 
long time, and consequently preventing the cheese 
cracking. In the morning the cream is removed 
for family use, a fire built in the arch, the morn- 
ing’s milk strained into the vat, and the tempera- 
ture raised to 86 or 88 degrees in warm, and 90 
degrees in cool weather, by dipping water at about 





\stirring the milk gently while warming. A suf- 
ficient quantity of rennet is then added to coagu- 


late the milk and form a perfect curd in 40 to 50 
curd is well cooled it is dipped into the hoop and, 


minutes. The curd is cut into about 4 inch blocks 
with a wire screen, then allowed to stand until it 
has settled 13 inches; stir the curd gently with 
the hand 15 or 20 minutes, to keep it from pack- 
ing, then let it settle a few minutes. Set a com- 
mon stove boiler into the kettle at the end of the 
vat, fill the boiler with whey, and then commence 
warming the curd moderately by dipping whey 
irom the boiler to the vat and from vat to boiler, 
stirring the curd gently till the temperature is 
raised 109 deg. Keep it at about 100 degrees un- 
til the curd is properly cooked ; this should not be 
determined by the indication of the mercury, but 
by the judgment of the operator. It is sometimes 
necessary to raise the temperature to 102 and even 
104 degrees, for instance when the weather is cold, 
or the curd has been too long coming, and is con- 
sequently in a soft, pulpy state. When the curd 
is thoroughly cooked and worked fine, draw off 
the whey and salt it with ground solar salt, one 
teacupful to 15 to 18 pounds of cheese when it 
comes from the hoop; if the curd is well drained, 
less salt is needed. The quantity of salt neces- 
sary depends on the condition of the curd when 
salted; mix the salt well with the curd, then let 
it stand and cool. After it is properly cooled, 
press two days in Parker’s self-press, turning the 
cheese each day into a clean, dry sack. After 
pressing, the cheese goes to the dressing table 
where it is bandaged, and each face slightly stained 
with a preparatton of annatto; it then goes to the 
curing room; when the surface becomes a little 
dry it 1s well rubbed with warm whey oil. Turn 
and rub once a day while new; when partially 
cured turn once in two days, and when well cured, 
turn them off to market, 





Premium Horses. 


The thorough bred horses Invincible and Kan- 
sas, with a few of their colts, being exhibited at 
Wheeling Island, Sept. 13th, the State Fair, Sept. 
20th, and the Belmont County Fair, Sept. 27th, 
were awarded one silver medal, fourteen diplomas 
and forty-two premiums, in the space of seventeen 
days. Out of fifty-five premiums there awarded 
to colts in their various classes, no less than eleven 
diplomas and forty-one premiums were awarded 
to the colts of Invincible and Kansas. The spring 
colts “John Alexander” by Kansas, and “ Prince 
Albert” by Invincible, were each awarded one 
diploma and six premiums. 

Up to this date the above named horses and 
their colts have been awarded, one silver cup, one 
silver medal, eighteen diplomas and sixty premi- 
ums, amounting to five hundred and five dollars 
and a half. Invincible and Kansas are owned by 
Woodroffe and Alexander, St. Clairsville. 

BgLmonr. 





Few men are driven to desperation, without 
having had themselves a hand in the driving. 
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Lord Derby Game Fowls. 


Our good friend, the member from Butler, who rep- 
resents the moral department of agriculture, in the 
State Board, made game of his worthy associate, the 
member from Lorain, and the editor of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, at the State Fair, because of our leaning 
towards the Game Cocks. We went in for Indian 
Mountain Games, while the Dr. prefers the Lord 
Derbys, of which variety he has been breeding for 
many years from stock brought from England. A 
Game Fancier correspondent of the Spirit of the 
Times, writes thus of the Lord Derby Game Fowls : 


It is a matter of no little difficulty to be defi- 
nite in enumerating all which have been deemed 
worthy of a name, because in many cases the dis- 
tinctions are so slight, arising, doubtless, from the 
system of infer-crossing, so highly valued by the 
former Derby game keepers. It was the prac- 
tice of Lord Derby to keep a register of all his 
crossings with fowl from Sefton, Stanley, and oth- 
ers,in many cases changing only slightly the 
color, yet sufficient for a name. The first strain 
of Derby’s were known as having white legs, a 
strain greatly admired, and carefully preserved to 
this day. In the States of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and Alabama, they are known by the name 
of Claibornes, and are among the best fowls in 
those States. Still, I am not prepared to say 
they are the best of the Derbys; I consider the 
black-breasted, yellow-legged ones, equal in point 
of courage and general fighting qualities to any. 
I have seen a cross between this and Cooper’s 
Tartars, in which the color has been preserved, 
but strength, bigness of bone, and eagerness greatly 
increased. But I am quitting the original. Thos. 
Roscoe, who had the superintendence of the strain, 
thus describes the white-legged Derbys: 

“The cock is a fine, round-shaped bird, with 
white striped bill, dun eyes and fiery, round and 
strong neck, fine round close feathered hackle, 
feathered points to shoulders, short, stiff, broad 
back, close feathered and hard; tail long and 
sickled, tufted at root ; wings round and well pro- 
longed, so as to protect the thighs ; breast broad, 
belly small, and tight in the pinions ; thighs short 
and thick, well set in the body; legs long and 
white ; the comb of a stag is large and red, before 
being cut; weight about five pounds? 

Subjoined is a list of names attached to the va- 
rious strains of Derbys, which proves a remark I 
made in reply to “Game Fowl,” that the white 
legged was not the only variety. 

Black-breasted birchen Smoky duns. 
duck-wings Whites. 

Brown-breasted, or gin- Red-whites. 
ger. Streaky piles. 

Silver black-breast duck- Dun piles. 

wing greys. Cuckoes. 

Clear mealy grays. Pheasant-breasted reds. 

Dark black yellow-breas- Large spot-breasted 
ted greys. reds. 

Red duns. Shady-breasted and bir- 

Black duns. chen duck. 
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Blotch-breasted reds. Marble-breasted birch- 


Turkey-breasted greys. en duck. 
Brassy wings. Muffs. 
The Polecats. Tassels. 
Copper Wings. Spangles. 


Piles. Wavy Birchens. 


The above, including white and yellow legs, 
number thirty-two varieties, some of which are of 
course deemed better than others. The various 
strains have white, yellow, green, willow, olive, 
blue, and dark legs. Their bills and legs fre- 
quently correspond in color. Their eyes are red, 
pale yellow, dawge, dark-brown or black. The 
following are generally considered as the best : 
Black-breasted, yellow-legged reds, do. white legs, 
dark black-breasted birchen ducks, dark black- 
breasted berry-birchens, silver black-breasted 
duckwing greys, clear mealy greys, piles, dark 
black-breasted greys, and red duns. 

Above I purposely omitted the b/ve duns, noted 
for their familiarity, impudence, and pugnacity. 
They are impetuous and courageous, and good in 
a fight. The breast of this strain is of a rich, 
dark slate color; the feathers having a broad 
margin and a darker hue; the saddle of a deep 
blood color, and the hackles of the neck and tail 
of a dark red, gradually shading to a beautiful 
golden tint; the tail black and flowing with a 
brilliant green shade. The hen is marked in the 
same manner, all over the back and body, with 
the hackle of the same golden color. 


~=eo 


Training Oxen. 





I have found that by far the best time to train 
steers, is when they are calves, say the first win- 
ter. Oxen that are trained when quite young, are 
much more pliable and obedient, and this adds 
much to their value. Steers that run until they 
are three or four years old, are dangerous ani- 
mals to encounter. They are always running 
away with the cart or sled, whenever there is a 
chance for them, and often serious injury is the 
result. I would not recommend working steers 
hard, while young, as it prevents their growth ; 
there is a difference between working them and 
merely training them. I have observed that very 
little attention is paid by our farmers tv train 
their steers to back ; but as they become able to 
draw a considerable load forward, they are often 
unmercifully beaten on the head and face, because 
they will not back a cart or sledge with as large 
a load as they can draw forward, forgetting that 
much pains has been taken to teach them to draw 
forward, but none to teach them to push back- 
ward. ‘To remedy the occasion of this thumping, 
as soon as I have taught my steers to be handy, 
as it is called, and to draw forward, I place them 
on a cart where the land is a little descending ; 
in this situation they will soon learn to back it. 
Then I place them on level land, and exercise 
them. Then I teach them to back a cart up land 
that is a little rising, the cart having no load in 
as yet. When I have taught them to stand up to 
the tongue as they ought, and back an empty cart 
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I next either put a small load in the cart, or take 
them to where the land rises faster, which an- 
swers the same purpose; thus in a few days they 
can be taught to back well, and to know how to 
do it. which, by a little use afterward, they never 
forget. This may appear of little consequence to 
some, but when it is remembered how frequently 
we want to back a load, when we are at work 
with our cattle, and how convenient it is to have 
our cattle back well, why should we not teach 
them for the time when we want them thus to lay 
out their strength? Besides, it often saves blows 
and vexations, which is considerable when one is 
in a hurry. I never considered a pair of oxen 
well broke until they will back with ease any rea- 
sonable load, and I would give a very considera- 
ble sum more for a yoke thus trained.— Cor. N. 
E. Farmer. 





Hay Presses. 


My own experience, after a thorough examina- 
tion of all the various hay presses, is that the 
hand press is of the least utility of any hay press 
I ever saw, from the fact that they have not got 
power enough to press hay into a close compass. 
The Beater and Screw Press is the best and of 
the greatest utility to the hay growers and ship- 

pers, from the fact that it will pack the hay closer, 
and in smaller compass than any other press in 
use. The power of a heavy beater, weighing 16 
or 1800 pounds, dropping on every forkful of hay 
that is put into the press, will break the expansion 
of the hay, making it easy to compact with a 
screw; then having the power of a span of good 
horses hitched to a lever or a sweep 16 feet long, 
we have 20 times the power that can be put on 
the hand press, and certainly leaves it far in the 
shade, as a press of utility to the hay grower. 

Some talk about a portable hay press that they 
can move about to their haystacks ; but no farmer 
that makes good hay can do without a good hay 
barn, as it is well known that hay put under a 
shelter is of much better quality than hay in 
stacks, and is less liable to damage; then you 
want a good hay press in your barns, not a trifling 
hand press that you can’t make your bales weigh 
more than 200 lbs. at the best without filling up. 
With a beater press you can make your bales av- 
erage 400 lbs. if you wish to do so, and then they 
are handy to ship away any way you wish to send 
them, and you can press two or three times as 
much in a day with the beater as you can by 
hand press, which certainly is a great item with 
the hay grower. 

Some persons have said the beater broke up 
the hay so badly that it was not liked so well by 
those buying for their own consumption. ‘This is 
a mistaken idea. It is not an injury to the hay, 
as the beater does not break the hay to injure it, 
if pressed in proper time. If a man is prepared 
to feed hay as he should be, with good racks or 
mangers, which is the best he can feed with, it 
will come off in nice flakes, as they were first put 
in the press, and makes it nice for feeding with- 
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out waste. If the hand press had been of any 
great utility as some men think, the hay pressed 
on it would have taken the premium at our State 
Fair; but it did not, for a better pressed bale, 
taken to the Fair by Mr. Stow, took the premium. 

I have also been requested to say what I think 
of the lever press. It won’t do, neither, as it has 
been tried effectually ; and for shipping, they have 
put the beater in them to try to compete with the 
beater and screw. But it is no use; they can’t 
put the bale in as close a compass. I have load- 
ed hay from a lever and beater press, and I can 
put one-fourth more in a flatboat pressed on the 
regular beater and screw, than I can from any 
other press I ever saw.— Vevay (Ind.) Reveille. 





Unruly Animals, 


I believe that as a general rule our domestic 
animals are never unruly, except as they are 
taught by their owners, or those having the charge 
of them. Some persons, when removing stock 
from one field to another, will let down a few of the 
top bars; or if they don’t happen to have bars or 
a gate just where they wish to turn through they 
will throw off a few of the top rails, and force the 
animals to jump the balance; and after thus driv- 
ing the stock over, they will put up a part of the 
bars, or rails thus thrown down, leaving the fence 
lower in that place than any other, as a tempta- 
tion to the stock to jump back at the place where 
they have been learned to go over. My practice 
is the reverse of all this, if I wish to turn hogs, 
sheep or calves, through common rail fence, I 
make what is termed a slip gap, letting down just 
enough of the bottom rails to let the animals pass, 
thus teaching them to go under, rather than over 
the fence ; and in letting large cattle through bars, 
I prefer to have a bar at the top, letting them pass 
under; and if it rubs their backs a little all the 
better. But there is another fault, too common 
with some farmers. If fences are poor, in conse- 
quence of a scarcity of material, they should be 
more carefully watched ; If a rail gets thrown off, 
put it on immediately. If weeds, grass or any- 
thing else grows near the fence, on the opposite 
side from where your stock run, tempting them to 
reach over and by this means push the fence down, 
remove the difficulty immediately out of the way. 
I am well satisfied that with proper care there is 
no necessity of having unruly stock, even with 
poor fences. Give them plenty of food and water, 
keep them comfortable, and they will not be un- 
ruly, unless you teach them. I have raised sev- 
eral bulls within the last few years, some five or 
six of which I have sold; none of them have, to 
my knowledge, ever jumped a fence. One of 
them, now four years old last spring, is owned b 
a man whose fences are poor, and although a bull 
owned by a near neighbor of his, two years 
younger, is in the habit of jumping any fence that 
comes in his way, in the neighborhood—even in 
or out of the field where this bull was at that 
time—he still maintains his orderly character.— 
S. W. Case, in Ohio Farmer. 
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CLosE OF THE SEason.—As we write on this 12th | 


day of Nov., there is a surging rain, which we pre-| 
sume closes up the dry weather for this year. 


Davin Tuomas, the well known Horticulturist— 


father of John J. Thomas, died a few days ago, at his 
residence at Union Springs, N. Y., of congestion of 
the lungs. Friend Tuomas had attained the ripe age 
of 84 years. He was a good man—may God keep 
him in the home of the blessed. 


ADVERTISED Humsucs.—A well managed humbug 
pays the best, for the time, of anything in the mar- 
ket. Of course it must be well advertised, and we 
have been sorry to see publishers to whom we look 
for better examples, lend or rather sell themselves 
to such base uses. These humbugs consist chiefly 
in offering splendid fortunes for small considerations. 
Our enterprising cotemporary of the American Agri- 
culturist, has been showing up many of these rascally 
advertisers, and how they gull the public ; but while 
felicitating himself upon his success in this line, he 
assumes quite too much credit for exposing that 
greatest imposition of the season, the “ Honey Blade 
Grass ” swindle, which, though it started under his | 
nose, we discovered and exposed in the Ohio Culti- 
vator a full month before he noticed it, and our ex- 
pose was echoed all over the West and traveled back 
to New York, and was repeated by that staunch old | 
paper, the N. Y. Observer, (whom nobody suspects i 
being fast,) before Bro. Judd had his eyes fairly 
open to the iniquity. The same is true of the swin- 
dle of Van Vieck’s “ Muscat Catawba,” and divers 
other. Bro. Judd may be very sharp in ferreting out | 
little 25 cent swindles, but to fling out a big rascality | 
before the public, it takes the Ohio Cultivator. 


Pror. J. W. Hoyt, of the Wisconsin Farmer, en- | 
lightened our Den with his pleasant countenance, | 
last week, being on a visit to his relatives in this re- 
gion. Mr. H. is quietly performing a good deal of | 
agricultural missionary Jabor among the farmers of | 


the Badger State, in which we wish him much suc-| 
cess. 

















No Person is expected to read the nonsense on| 
the first page of the cover of this and last No. It is 
just put there to fill out the space. Skip it. 
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Farmers’ Ice Houses, 


In order to secure the benefit of the ice crop of 
winter, the preparations must all be made before 
hand. If the farmer would enjoy the luxuryof a 
lump of ice in the hot season, he must lay in his 
own supply, and not like the people in cities, depend 
upon the ice wagons, which bring it to their doors, 
day by day. 

The farmer may take advantage of this necessity 
of having his own ice house, to make it subserve the 
double purpose of furnishing his ice, and also furnish- 


|ing a cool room and cold bath for dairy purposes. 


For this, the house may be constructed with two 
rooms, side by side, with the base of the ice room a 
few feet higher than the floor of the milk room, so 


|that the drippings from the ice can be conveyed 


along the main shelf or sink, in which the milk pans 
|are to stand. 

The ice room must be made with double partitions, 
with a foot or more space between, filled in with dry 
tan bark or sawdust, well packed, and secured against 
the ingress of rats or other such pests. The room 
should have a scuttle in the ceiling over head, or in 
the side near the top, to be opened or shut at pleas- 
ure, to let off foul air. The building should also 


‘have a double roof, to break the heat of the sun and 


the force of warm winds, but the space between 
roofs should be sufficiently open to afford ventilation. 

Choose a northern side hill with a loose subsoil, if 
convenient ; dig out a step next the hill side for the 
ice room, and then make the milk room a step low- 
er; guard well with shade trees, or artificial shade ; 
make the entrance so as not to admit warm currents 
of air near the floor, and for this double purpose, 
have the floor of the ice room water-tight, and de- 
scending to one side, where there must be a gutter to 
|take the drippings into the milk room. 

In packing the ice, it should be cut into blocks 


which will fit well together, and any open spaces 


that may occur, should be packed full of broken ice. 
The more ice is put in a solid body, the better it will 
keep, but a room ten feet square, will contain suffi- 
cient for a farmer’s use, if the house is constructed 
with care. 


Fawkes’ Steam Prow.—After we saw the steam 
plow at the Illinois State Fair, it was taken to Chi- 
cago, and made to go through the same farce of 
amusing the crowd at the U.S. Fair, as it did at 
| Freeport ; thence it was taken to N. Y., where it 
| performed the same operation, but with less success 
in the end. Now it has been re-shipped to Illinois, 
to complete the trial for the premium of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. Now we hope the committee 
|in whose hands the trials are to be made, will put it 
ennai, and either make or break. All the pretend- 
ed trials thus far have beenshams. Now let us have 
a demonstration. 
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There have been quite a number of other attempts| easily throw out manure so far, with long handled 
at bringing out machines for plowing by steam, this | shovel, which is much easier than a short handle, 
season, all of which, we believe, have entirely failed that it will not injure the barn by lying. 
on trial, except a machine invented by Mr. Waters| Medina, Co., Nov., 1859. G. C. Wanner. 
of Michigan, which is propelled by two large side| Note.—This is all very well. Let us have 
wheels, some like a steamboat. This engine failed more on stable and barn affairs, the best modes of 
at the Chicago trial, but since it appeared at the| stock feeding, handling in winter, ete., from our 

















Mattoon Ill. Fair, where its performance is thus | good practical Cultivator readers.—Ep. 


spoken of by Mr. Dunlap, in a letter to the Chicago| 


Press: 


Waters’ Steam Piow, came on the ground 
on the second day of the Fair. It drew two 
gangs of thirteen plows, cutting nineteen feet, 


through the prairie sod without any difficulty OF! his head, waiting for that “beaver.” I believe he 


failure, to the entire satisfaction of the committee 
and farmers present. The society awarded him 
the first premium of $300. Mr. Waters now pro- 
poses to put the plow to the test of dollars and 
cents, and offers to do old land plowing or the 
breaking up of prairie by contract; and any per- 
son who wants a job of this kind done, should ad- 
dress him at Mattoon, where he makes his present 
head quarters. The weak parts of his machine, 
whieh gave way at Chicago, have been repaired, 
and he is confident that he will succeed. This is 
the true way to try this machine. The showing 
at fairs proves nothing, but the plowing of two or 
three hundred acres will go far to settle the point 
of practicability. We have settled the point that 
prairie can be as successfully broken up in Feb- 





ruary and March as in June; in fact the early 
breaking is now more thoroughly rotted than that 
broken 12th of June, just before a long drouth, 
and the land is in as good order for crops. 





Cow Stables. 


ing stable floors for milch cows. In stabling milch | 
cows in winter, their bags are often badly be- 
smeared, and consequently it is a dirty job to milk, 
hence I have often thought that I would rather do 
without milk in winter. But early last winter I) 
went to work and overhauled my stable floor, and | 
relaid it as follows: Raising it two inches from 
the manger, far enough back for the cows to stand 








on, leaving a fall of two inches immediately be- 
hind the cows, to the outside of the stable. In so 
doing, the droppings mostly fall on the floor that! 
has the fall of two inches, and when the cows lie | 
down, they lie on the raised floor, and their bags | 
are usually clean. The length of plank on the | 
raised part should be varied from four to five feet | 
according to size of cows. 

I wish also to say a few words in regard to ma- | 
nure windows. Many farmers have a small win- 
dow, about four feet high, which makes it very 
hard to throw out manure, and it falls down against 
the barn, and if by chance (as it often does,) it 
lies there till fall, it does the barn no good. I 
think a better way for manure windows is, to have 
a small slidc door on the sill, and then one can 











‘lons, from another of sixty-three rods, 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Raising Calves. 





I hope Mr. Pontious has not caught a cold in 


was to have the hat, if calves would not come out 
all right in the spring, treated in the manner 
spoken of. Now as for the “paltry sum of 15 
cents per pound for butter,” (which is about a 
medium price) it strikes me it would pay pretty 
well, for the generality of people. 

I should judge eight pounds of butter a fair 
average quantity for cows to make per week 
through the summer months, reduce that one half, 
and you have a loss of $2.40 per month, making 
from the first of April to the first of November, 
the neat little sum of $16.80, which, according to 
the old rule of “a penny saved is two pence 
earned,” you may double if you choose, and dur- 
ing all this time your calf is thriving and doing 
finely on the waste material, provided you take 


'the right care of him. 


To be sure there is labor in taking care of milk, 
it is a law of nature that the great mass of man- 


|kind (and womankind also) must labor for the 


| good things of this world. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | 


As far as statistics are concerned, we will take 


those of Mr. Pontious and Mr. Luther, in the 
| Cultivator for Sept. 1st, and see how they will 
I will give your readers my experience in mak-| 


compare. Allow 50 lbs. of butter for the family 
for seven months, and that the pigs were five dol- 
lars better for the use of his surplus milk, and 
then provided he sold his butter for seven months 
at the medium price of 15 cents per pound, and 
Mr. Luther comes out ahead to the tune of $40.- 
80, on his two calves. Cuas. A. FENN. 


Franklin Co., Mo. 





Sorghum Syrup from Monroe. 

Frrenp Harris.—As I have been engaged in 
making molasses for a few weeks past, I thought 
it would not be out of the way to inform my 
friends of the Cultivator in general, and the Edi- 
tor in particular of my success, and here I send a 
sample of my best molasses. I have made twelve 
barrels of molasses this season. I had a one- 
horse, three roller mill from Zanesville, and from 
one lot containing forty-six rods, I made 86 gal- 
91 gallons. 

Thy friend, 
Ropert WILLIAMS. 
Monroe Co. 11th mo., 7th, 1859. 


(<7 That is a great yield, friend Robert.—Ep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to get a Library. 
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Every young man has it in his power to possess 
a respectable library. None so poor, none so des- 
titute as to be obliged to pass through life without 
the materials for scientific or literary study. One 
says, “I cannot spare the means now, but after a 
little, when I get this or that paid for, then I in- 


HORTICULTURAL 
tend to buy books and study science or history.” == == : 


Another says that he would read history but “it | Latest Fall Work among Small Fruits. 
seems like I never can get money enough !” So| 

youth passes and they are none the wiser. The 
same excuses are made for not taking a newspa- 

















When the fruits are gathered for the season, farm- 
~— are apt to consider that as an end of all work 
per or magazine. | with the stocks, until the sprouting days of Spring 

Let me ask a few questions which may aid you jawakens them from their winter sleep to run the 
in your difficult way of life. Were you at “the | Tace of another season. This is a mistake. There 
last circus? Did you pay five cents to throw the ‘is a kind of solemn duty, it seem to us—a kind of 
rings, and a dime for a “draw” at the lottery ?| pious duty of gratitude, not unmixed with hope, 
and did you try those fine cigars that were sold | which should lead us to look over all the fruit bush- 
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there? Are you not in the habit of using cigars | 
every time you get where they are sold? Don’t! 
you use tobacco, that nice fine sort covered with | 
metallic paper? What does your hair oil cost ? | 
and an oyster supper? Aye! my friend, five or) 
ten dollars would not pay the expenses of these 

useless incidentals a year, by one half; but spent 

for reading matter, would keep you right busy | 
reading, and you would have the books all nice at | 
the end of the year, besides. 


you would have tbe nucleus of one, around which 


by care other volumes would gradually gather, | 
until at the end of ten years, you might have a_| 


respectable library, and if you had been studious 
the while, your mind would be elevated and re- 
fined instead of groping in ignorance, and associ- 
ating with showmen and rum venders. 

But, oh! that would be too much of a cross. 
You must attend shows, you must buy cigars and 
tobacco, and you must plead poverty as an excuse 
for not buying books or taking a paper. 
young man! I pity you, and I doubt not you 
pity me for my devotion to books. Well, when 
I look back over my childhood hours and see what 
temptations I have been obliged to withstand, 
what crosses I have had to bear, and what labor I 
have endured for my love of books when I was 
too poor to buy, I pity myself. But when I see 


the difficulties I have overcome, and the obstacles | 


I have beaten down and trampled under foot, I 
feel proud of my achievements and rejoice that I 
have had to labor for a library. 
A Cuttivator Boy. 
Rurul Home, Clinton Co., Nov. 1859. 


Death of the Flowers. 








A month ago the flowers were pale, 
And, like a loving friend, 
October wrapped them in in her veil, 
And nursed them to the end; 
And when her last warm sun was set, 
And rain and frost began, 
The winds, like lovers passionate, 
Took up the leaves aad ran. 
(Auice Cary. 


You would not. 
have a library at the end of the first year, but | 


Poor | 


es, vines, etc., and put them in decent order for the 
coming winter, where they must stand out all the 
stormy days and bitter cold nights, hugging their 
precious germs of future fruitage, from which we 
hope for the nectar of another vintage. 

Look to the grape vines. Now is the best time to 
trim and prune out the old wood that has passed its 
time of usefulness, and any superfluity of new run- 
ners that may draw too largely upon the stock. Also 
to look up any loose vines that escaped our vigilance 
during the summer. Fix them all safe with loops of 
leather held by saddlers’ tacks, if upon buildings or 
close fences ; and with bands of soft matting, if upon 
poles or trellises. 

The raspberry canes that bore this year, have done 
‘their work for this world, and should be cut vut close 
to the ground, and the canes of this year’s growth 
fastened up, if of hardy sorts, or laid down and cov- 
ered, if tender ; for which see hints in last No. 

The currant and gooseberry bushes should have 
the old and useless wood cut out to make room for 
more vigorous shoots. Then give all these shrubs 
and vines an extra blanket of rich earth, spread a 
yard wide over their roots, and heaped up compactly 
around the collar of the trunk, for a cravat—do this 
kindly, and then say a gentle garden prayer over 
your pets, like as a mother puts her darlings to bed 
at night, and tucks them in—then see that the en- 
closures are all safe, that no hungry cattle or colts 
will get in during the winter, and browse the tender 
limbs, and you may rest in hope, feeling that you 
have done something to deserve good fruit another 
year. 

All this is just what the Editor of the Ohio Culti- 
vator has been occupied about for the last week or 
two—taking a last good smell of the ground, prepar- 

‘atory to being hived up at this desk for our winter 
work. Not knowing how soon we could get out of 
ithe harness to go and take possession of that five 
acre farm that we hope for some day, you eee, last 


| 
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spring we purchased a nice little home in the midst] there, till there is no more place to stick ; and mean- 
of the city here, with a lot some two hundred feet| while tickling our palate with the most delicious 
across, rich soil, pretty well set in choice fruit, and| grapes, cherries, apples, pears, peaches, currants, 
underdrained. In this fruit garden we have done |gooseberries, etc. It is wonderful how much can be 
our horticultural devotions nearly every day since,| had on a little land, when it is all occupied to good 
when not out on travel, sticking in a bush here and| advantage. 











The Culture of the Japan Lily. 


BY C. M. HOVEY. 





The Japan Lilies are the greatest additions| pared and more favorable compost. This may 
ever made to our gardens. Perfectly hardy, be readily done by removing a portion of the gar- 
easily cultivated, extremely beautiful, and highly den soil, and replacing the same with peat and 
fragrant — blooming late in season after other sand, mixing the whole well together to the depth 
lilies are gone, and remaining in flower for a long of eighteen inches or more. In such a soil they 
period—they can claim, as they well deserve, a will thrive with vigor, and produce an abundance 
prominent place in the largest or smallest garden. | of flowers. 

But notwithstanding they have been introduced The best season for planting is October, though 
into our collections more than a dozen years, they | they may be set out as long as the ground re- 
are yet very little cultivated, and are, indeed,’ mains open. They should be planted full five 
generally rare. An impression has gained cur- inches deep, and about a foot apart. Before frost 
rency that they are not hardy, but require the | sets in severely, cover the bed or bulbs with four 
protection of the greenhouse in winter, and hence or five inches of leaves, tan, or strawy manure. 
they have not been sought for so eagerly as other | Early in April take this covering off, and as soon 
less beautiful plants. It is true that when first) as they appear above ground, stir the soil gently, 
introduced to Great Britain, they were thought keep them clear of weeds, and in August and 
to be tender, and were exclusively grown in the September they will become the most attractive 
greenhouse, where they form one of the most su- objects in the garden. 
perb objects for summer decoration, and where _No plants succeed better under pot cultivation. 
they should always find a prominent place. But)| For this purpose the bulbs should be potted in 
they are quite as hardy as the common whité January or February; choose a compost of loam 
lily. and leaf mold with a little sand. Plant in five or 

Their cultivation is very simple. They will|six inch pots, one bulb in each; give a good 
like other bulbs, grow in any ordinary soil, but to| drainage, and cover the bulb quite two inches 
produce fine specimens, with twenty or more | deep; then place the pots in the coolest part of 
flowers on a single stem, requires a better pre-'the house, giving them but little water till the 
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shoots have made their appearance ; after this, 
remove them to a more favorable situation, and 
water more freely. In April, or as soon as they 
require it, shift into good sized pots, sinking the 
bulbs still an inch or more deeper; tie up the 
stems, as they advance in growth, and in July 
and August they will reward the amateur with 
one of the most magnificent displays of beautiful 
blossoms. 

The original species and varieties brought from 
Japan, were the white, rose-spotted and crimson- 
spotted; but by the aid of hybridization, seed- 
lings have been produced which far surpass the 
finest of the three—the crimson-spotted one. 
These seedlings vary in the color of their spotting 
from pink to the deepest crimson, with a more 
vigorous and statelier habit, and with larger and 
better shaped flowers. With care in the produc- 
tion of seedlings, no doubt many additional and 
beautiful kinds will be raised.—[7Zrans. Mass. 
Hort. Seciety. 


Fall Planting of Bulbs, 


BY JOHN A. KENNICOTT. 


Most hardy bulbous rooted plants must be set 
in autumn, to do well; kept out of the ground, 
they lose strength, and often perish before spring, 
and it is virtually impossible to transplant many 
of them then, on account of their habits of growth 
and early inflorescence ; some, like the crocus, Si- 
berian squill, snow-drop, ete., showing flowers be- 
fore the frost leaves the ground, and others but a 
little later in spring. These like a sheltered sun- 
ny border, and give much satisfaction in propor- 
tion to cost. The varieties of early narcissus are 
more conspicuous, perhaps, and the fragrant hya- 
cinth more desirable ; but all of them and many 
more are needed in the spring garden. Any deep 
dry soil, moderately rich, will do for these bulbs ; 
but the hyacinth delights in sand well enriched 
with fine compost, especially well rotted cow ma- 
nure, leaf mold or peat, with a good proportion of 
rotten sods, or virgin surface soil. 

Of all the old species, there is none equal to 
the tulip as ashowy flower anda cheap one. The 
variety is endless, and in brilliant diversity and 
exquisite blending of colors, there is nothing like 
it; and if a bed of mixed tulips, in full feather, 
can be compared to anything in nature, it must 
be the condensed gorgeousness of an autumnal 
forest, or the glories of the setting sun below a 
field of summer clouds. Once tulip bulbs were 
sold at fabulous prices, but now a large bed of 
them may be had for a few dollars. Trenched 
two spades deep, good rich prairie soil seems to 
suit the tulip ; but when poor, a little old manure 
should be buried in it, about a foot deep. 

The crown imperial is another showy plant, of 
the earliest habit of growth, just now coming into 
fashion again. Formerly, its strong disagreeable 
odor caused it to be thrown out of some gardens ; 
but the almost magical rapidity of its growth, its 
rich, glossy, green foliage, resisting the sharpest 
spring frosts, its tall stem crowned with showy, 
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lily-like flowers, are properties not to be over- 
looked in the distant border, where its peculiar 
odor is of little account. 

Besides bulbs proper, there are many herbace- 
ous perennials of early habits that should be set 
in autumn, as the fumitory and peony families, for 
example. The dielytras or dicentras, are fast be- 
coming popular; and now that the plants are 
cheap, every body should have them. But one 
of the most delicious plants of this group, neat 
and graceful in its April foliage, and richly fra- 
grant withal, is that rare little Alpine gem, the 
corydalis nobilis ; and I would like to name a 
few more in this category, but will barely refer 
to two bulbous species, blooming late, and then 
close for the present. 

The old white lily, (Z. candidum,) so common 
far east, is seldom seen here ; and when obtained 
has often failed, in prairie soil; but if set in dry 
sandy clay, or even clayey sand, it does well 
enough. Our black prairie muck does not suit it. 
There is, however, another still more desirable 
species of the lily tribe, that likes black muck, 
and luxuriates in leaf mold and peat. I mean 
the splendid Japan Liy, two or three varieties 
of which are now within the reach of the farmer, 
the price having gone down from dollars to shil- 
lings each within the last few years, and instead 
of green-house plants they are now known to be 
perfectiy hardy in the open border. All hardy 
plants set in autumn, are the better for a covering 
of litter, to be raked off in spring, and as many 
of them send out new roots immediately, the loss 
of these, by upheaval, is prevented by this protec- 
tion from atmospheric changes in winter. The 
depth to plant is from two to four inches, accord- 
ing to size of bulb, and measuring from the top 
of it—Prairie Farmer. 





The Peach Orchard. 


Peach trees should have a final looking over before 
winter sets in, and all the borers ferreted out with a 
sharp knife. A few days ago, our venerable and 
corpulent friend, John Loughry of Adams Co.—of 
whose fruit we have canned a nice lot this year— 
was in our Den. Mr. Loughry’s orchard is on the 
Ohio River bluffs, at the divide between the Hamil- 
ton shales and the Trenton limestone, which is the 
best orchard land in Southern Ohio. In Mr. Lough- 
ry’s new peach orchard, he has the trees all branch 
very low, so that in looking for borers the men have 
to lie flat on their corporations. He thinks this low 
branching will protect the trunks of the trees from 
sun blight, and add much to their length of life, be- 
sides being very much handier for picking truit.— 
Last Spring Mr. L. smeared the lower trunks of his 
trees with gas tar, and is so well pleased with the 
result that he will repeat it next season. 

Besides hunting out the worms, this is the proper 
time to give the land under the trees a coat of com- 
post manure, packing it up about the collar, both for 
winter protection and to fertilize the soil. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Letters from my Kitchen. 


CuEeEsE-MAKING IN VERMONT. 


Now that I have done, for the season, with the | 
practical part of cheese-making, I will try to tell 
you what I saw during a visit to that part of Ver-| 
mont celebrated for the products of the dairy. I 
spent a week upon one of these dairy farms, and 
insisted upon being instructed in their mysteries. 
The process doubtless varies according to the} 
number of cows, ete. On this farm a fifty pound | 
cheese was made daily during the season. 

The cheese-room was separate from the house, | 


and contained a stove, a sink connected by a) 
spout with a hog-trough, and which were lined| 
with shelves on which were milk pans and other} 
articles belonging to a dairy. A tub painted in-| 
side and out, the paint inside being renewed year-| 
ly, was used for making the cheese. Into this the 
milk was strained at night, to be skimmed in the 
morning. After taking off the cream, a sufficient 
quantity was warmed to make both night’s and 
morning’s milk of a suitable temperatare for set- 
ting the curd. Into this, (a quantity sufficient 
for a fifty pound cheese,) one cup of rennet was 
stirred, taken from a jar containing about two 
quarts, to which a cup of salt and water was add- 
ed each time a cup of rennet was taken from it. 
The milk in the tub was then left three-quarters 
of an hour, to form the curd, which was once or 
twice cut carefully a few times, when the process 
of coagulation was nearly completed. When the 
curd was in a condition to cut smoothly, it was 
cut up very fine with a curd-knife, and then care- 
fully and finely broken by hand. Whey was 
then dipped from it, heated on the stove, and| 
poured back over the curd, to scald it.* As soon) 
as the whey was added, the curd was again brok- | 
en by hand, and then a frame fitting into the sink | 
and perforated with holes, was placed in the sink, | 
and the curd in that, until the whey had entirely 
drained off, when the curd was returned to the 
tub, and two cups and a half of salt added and 
thoroughly mixed with it. 

Very careful handling of the curd in all its 
stages, was enjoined, that the white whey might 
not be pressed from it. The curd, having been 
drained and salted, was placed in a press, and| 
pressed by a self-acting press twenty-four hours, | 
The cheese was then taken out, and a sack of thin) 
cloth, colored with annato, put on it. A large! 
room, fitted up with tables for the purpose, was 
used for the curing of the cheese, which was| 
turned daily, and greased with butter, using anatto’ 
again on the outside, to give it a marketable color, 
and also to secure it from the flies. 

So much for cheese-making in Vermont. I 
saw nothing objectionable, with one or two excep- 
tions. For my own part, I should prefer not to 
make cheese in a tub painted inside, especially | 
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I should prefer to have the hog 





NS 


with white lead. 


' pen at a greater distance from the house and from 


the cheese-room. If the arm of the dairy-girl 
must be thrust into the curd above the elbow, I 
should prefer to have that arm as clean and white 
as that of the one of whom I took my first lessons 
in cheese-making. 





* It seems that the term scald is in this case incorrectly 
used. Our impression is, that a sufficient quantity of 
whey is heated to make the whole mass about milk-warm. 
Directions for temperature by the thermometer are given 
in books on dairy farming. 


Laura LOVEL. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Light by the Hearthstone. 


Frienp Harris :—The glories of the autumn- 
time are almost past, and despite the freaks of 
Jack Frost in 6th month last, the farmer rejoices 
in the fullness of his autumnal harvest. The 
golden store from field and orchard has been 
gathered in, and we have been out over the 
brown, rustling leaves of the wood and field, and 

lled our baskets with the hard-shelled fruit of 
the forest. Our reading studies are planned for 
the long winter evenings, which are almost here. 
Already the fleecy locks have fallen from the 
brow of the fading year, and as out-door attrac- 
tions decrease, in-door charms grow brighter, and 
social and domestic ties are strengthened. Now 
fearing we might want society through the win- 
ter, we write to claim a place among thy merry 
band of Cultivator Cousins, hoping to relieve the 
monotony of the dull season by an_ occasional 
chat with them through the columns of thy paper. 

Thine truly, Ertie B. Woop. 


(<> Ettie is the right kind of a Quaker girl.—Eb. 


~seeer 





Scotch Argument for Marriage. 





Jenny is poor, and I am poor, 

Yet we will wed—so say no more ; 

And should the bairnies to ux come 

As few that wed, but do have some, 

No doubt but heaven will stand our friend, 
And bread, as well as children send. 

So fears the hen in farmer’s yard, 

To live alone she finds it bard : 

I’ve known her weary every claw, 

In search of corn among the straw, 

But when in quest of nicer food, 

She clucks among her chirping brood, 

With joy we see the self-same hen 

That scratched for one, could scratch for ten. 
These are the thoughts that make me willing 
To take my girl without a shilling ; 

And for the self-same cause, you see, 

Jenny resolved to marry me. 


————v-20e oe 

To Crean Brack Fratuers.—Feathers that 
have become rusty in color, may thus be restored : 
First, well wash the feathers in soap and water, 


using the best mott’ed soap, and the water scald- 


ing hot for the purpose ; then thoroughly rinse 
them in clean water and dry them. Next, take 
half an ounce of logwood, and boil in a quart of 
water. When scalding hot, put in the feathers, 
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and there let them remain till the liquor is cold,|or a country life there. A town life in the coun- 
after which rinse them in cold clean water, and |try is perhaps the lowest of all. It is having eyes 
put them to dry. Finally, rub or brush over the which see not, ears which hear not, and minds 
feathers the smallest portion of oil, which simple | which do not understand. A lady who had lived 
operation brings out the glistening jet appearance |from early childhood in a country house, politely 
ina remarkable manner. If you draw a long looked into my poultry yard when it was new, 
strip of paper between the thumb and a blunt|and ran over me with a warm compliment. 
pen-knife blade, the paper will curl up. Feath-| “ What a beautiful hen you have there ; what 
ers may be treated in the same way, using only | beautiful long feathers in its tail !” 








such tender care as may be expected to be re-| “Why, S »” said I, “that is the cock.” 
quired in “ touching a feather.”—Scientific Amer-| “Oh! oh! oh!” said she, “I did not know.” 
Scan. Mr. Howitt tells us somewhere of a guest of his 
— who, seeing a goose and her fourteen goslings on 
Philosophy of Rural Life. a common, thought it must be very exhausting to 


the bird to suckle so many young ones. To wo- 
men who do not know acock from a hen, or green 
crops from white, or fruit trees from forest trees, 


Whoever grows anything, feels a new interest 
in everything that grows; and, as to the mood of 
mind in which the occupation is pursued, it is, to| or how to produce herb, flower, root, or fruit from 
town-bred women, singularly elevating and re-| the soil, it would be new life to turn up the ground 
fining. ‘To have been reared in a farm house, re-| which lies about them. Miniature farming would, 
mote from society and books, and ignorant of eve-| jn that very common case, not only create the 
rything beyond the bounds of the parish, is one | material subsistence of the servants employed, 
thing ; and to pass from an indolent or literary | but develop the mind and heart of the employer. 
life in town to rural pursuits, adopted with a pur-| This, and not the money made, is the true consid- 
pose, is another. In the first case, the state of|eration when the question arises, What shall a 


mind may be narrow, dull and coarse ; in the lat-| woman do with two or four acres?—[ HARRIET 
ter it should naturally be expansive, cheery and| Marrineavu. 
elevated. The genuine poetry of man and nature 
invests an intellectual and active life in the open| Fur Fasnrons.—The fancy fur-trade will take 
universe of rural scenery. If listless young la-|a start with the first frost, but has not yet fairly 
dies from any town in England could witness the | commenced, owing to the mildness of the season. 
way in which hours slip by in tending the garden, | Styles during the coming winter will, generally 
and consulting about the crops, and gathering |speaking, be the same as last year, with some mod- 
fruit and flowers, they would think there must be | ifications affecting sizes and shapes, rather than 
something in it more than they understand. If|the materials used. For instance, full-sized capes 
they would but try their hand at making a batch | preserve the general characteristics, but are deeper, 
of butter, or condescend to gather eggs, and court | and more cloak-like. Garments of this character 
acquaintance with hens and their broods, or as-| are necessarily restricted by their cost to a com- 
sume the charge of a single nest, from the hen| paratively small class. Half-capes are next in 
taking her seat to the maturity of the brood, they | fashionable demand, and supercede almost entire- 
would find that life has pleasures for them that|ly the tippet and victorine. In short, the tenden- 
they know not ot—pleasures that have as much |cy of prevailing styles is under fur garments more 
“romance” and “poetry” about them as any ‘expansive—enveloping the person. 
book in Mudie’s library. “ But the time!” say| The leading furs of last season are retained. Of 
some. “How can you spare the time?” Well!) these the Russian, Hudson’s Bay, and mink sables 
what is it? People must have bodily exercise,|take the lead. Other descriptions rank lower. 
in town or country, or they cannot live in health, Stone marten and fitch, once so popular, are out 
if they can live atall. Why should country folk lof vogue. Last year the proportion of costl 
have nothing better than the constitutional walk |furs sold was uncommonly large, so that with the 
which is the duty of townsfolk? Sometimes tendency to liberal expenditure in this regard, and 
there is not half an hour’s occupation in the field) an easier money market, fur-dealers anticipate 
or garden during the day, and then is the occasion large sales. The importation of choice sables is 
for an extended ramble over the hills. On other) much in excess of the last few years, one firm alone 
days, two, three, four hours slip away, and the having received furs of this class to the extent of 
morning is gone; and why not? ‘The things some $70,000, while in the lower grades there is 
done are useful ; the exercise is healthful and ex-|a falling off. The market is well supplied with 
hilerating—in every way at least as good as a/the different varieties, but not overstocked. Deal- 
walk for health’s sake; and there is the rest of|ers have their assortments complete, ready for in- 
the day for books, pen and needle. The fact is, spection, and impatiently watch the thermometer. 
the out-door amusements leave abundance of time Raw furs having preference to American pro- 
and ever renewed energy for the life of the books, ducts, such as coon, fox, muskrat, bear, &ec., have 
the pen, and domestic and social offices of duty been exported during the year to a large extent, 
and love. ‘but the disturbances in Europe operated disadvan- 
Let those ladies whose lot it is to live in the | tageously in their effect upon sales—W. Y. Jour- 
country, consider whether they shall lead a town | nal of Commerce. 
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A BorLep Disu.—Almost every family has a|them from making worse fools of themselves than 
dinner, as often as once a week, of what is popu- they can help. I have seen it done ; not merely 
larly called a “boiled dish,” and which. prop- by working men’s wives, but lady wives in draw- 
erly cooked, is one of the best dishes in the world ;|ing-rooms. I think, if 1 were married, and I saw 
but all cooks do not know the best way to boil) my husband the least overcome by wine, not 
corned beef. The common method, in order to “drunk,” may be, but just excited, silly, other- 
make it tender, being to put it in cold water, and | wise than his natural self, it would nearly drive 
let beef and water come gradually to a boil. me wild. Less on my own account than his. To 
This certainly makes beef tender, but it also ex-| see him sink—not for a great crime, but a con- 
tracts all the strength and juices. A better way |temptible, cowardly bit of sensualism—from the 
is to wait till the water doz/s, before putting in the height where my love had placed him; to have to 
beef; it will then be equally tender, and will re-| take care of him, to pity him—ay, and I might 
tain all its strengthening and juicy properties. pity him, but I think the full glory and passion 
Many housekeepers suppose that putting meat in|of my love would die out, then and there, forever. 
hot water, inevitably renders it hard and tough ; '—[Miss Mu Loca. 
and so it will, if the water is only Aot; but if it| see 
boils, the effect will be the reverse. Just as put-| Raspperries at Surertor.—The raspberry 
ting a discolored table cloth in hot water will set | jam business is assuming importance in the Lake 
the stains; but put it in boiling water, and it) Superior country. In Chippewa county it seems 
takes them clean out. The same rule applies to ‘the people devote their entire attention to the 
all boiled meats. Hams, after boiling four or five manufacture of jam. During the month of Sep- 
hours, according to size, ‘should be taken out, the | tember, Chippewa—including Sugar Island, Saut 
skins taken off, and cracker or bread crumbs grated | Village and Indian Mission—turned out 31,400 
over them, and then baked in a brisk oven for | pounds of jam, which sold readily at 15, 18 and 





one hour. <A leg of mutton can be treated suc- 
cessfully in the same way, only it does not require 
to be boiled so long. Of course, the boiling pro- 
cess should always be gentle —[Mrs. J. C. Crory. 





ReapinG ALoup.—There is no treat so great | 


as to hear good reading of any kind. Not one 
gentleman or lady in a hundred can read so as to 
please the ear, and send the words with gentle 
force to the heart and understanding. An indis- 
tinct utterance, whines, nasal twangs, guttural 
notes, hesitations, and other vices of elocution, 
are almost universal. Why it is, no one can say, 
unless it be that either the pulpit, or the nursery, 
or the sunday school, gives the style in these days. 
Many a lady can sing Italian songs, with consid- 
erable execution, but cannot read English passa- 
bly. Yet reading is by far the most valuable 
accomplishment of the two. In most drawing 
rooms, if anything is to be read, it is discovered 
that nobody can read ; one has weak lungs, anoth- 
er gets hoarse, another chokes, 
abominable sing song, evidently a tradition of the 
way he said Watts’ hymns when he was too young 
to understand them ; another rumbles like a broad 
wheel wagon; another has a way of reading 
which seems to proclaim that what is read is of 
no sort of consequence, and had better not be lis- 
tened to. 


THe Drenkarv’s DeGrapation.—I have 
been thinking how horrible it must be to see any 
body one eared for, drunk ; the honest eyes dull 
and meaningless ; the wise lips jabbering foolish- 
ness ; the whole face and figure, instead of being 
what one likes to look at, takes pleasure to see in 
the same room, even—growing ugly, irrational, 
disgusting—more like a beast thana man. Yet 


another has an/| 


|20 cents per pound, the latter being rather a high 
figure. The picking and preserving are mostly 
done by Indian women, who are generally neat 
and industrious; whereas, their husbands are 
generally lazy and drunken. One smart squaw, 
who owns a raspberry plantation on Sugar Island, 
has amassed several thousand dollars through the 
manufacture of jam. 


+222 + 


What the Young Man Saw in Broadway. 





I stood on the steps of the Astor, 
And gazed at the living tide 

Of vehicles down the middle 
And people up either side. 


And I saw a maid who was ** pumpkins,”’ 
In a shawl that was real Cashmere, 

Jump down from the step of a carriaga, 
While her robe “ got caught ”’ in the rear. 


Oh ! the robe was of moire antique, 
(A very expensive “ rag,” 

But a skirt peeped out below it, 
And that was a coffee bag! 


I knew it had once held coffee, 

. Though now ’twas another thing, 

For on it was ‘ Fine Old Java,” 
Y-marked with store-blacking. 


And I thought, as she gained the sidewalk, 
And the “ muslin ” again was furled, 

How much those out-skirts and in-skirts 
Were like man’s heart in the world. 


How many a Pharisee humbug 
Plays a life-long game of brag— 

His words all silk and velvet, 
And his heart but a coffee bag. 


INDIAN Meat Purrs.—lInto one quart of boil- 
ing milk, stir eight tablespoonfuls of meal, and 
four spoonfuls of sugar. Boil five minutes, stirr- 
ing constantly. When cool, add six well-beaten 
t\eggs. Bake in buttered cups half an hour. Try 








some women have to bear it, have to speak kindly | them with a little butter and maple molasses, and 
to their husbands, hide their brutishness, and keep | see if they are not good. 
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A Boiled Dish ; Reading Aloud ; The Drunkard ; Raspberries 
at Superior ; What the Young Man Saw in Broadway, (Po- 
ied 5 Da TR: ivf es cchscchsswsernsatinissecé 3 
Markets and Special Notices ........... ..sseseseeecs eccccee OF 


FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





The produce market has undergone ne change worthy of note 
since our last issue. The decline in the price of beef cattle in N. 


Y. has not been recovered; indeed, the cattle speculators have 


been badly sold for a few weeks back—not being able to get much | 


if any more for their cattle than they cost before shipping. Th> 
warm weather up to this time, has prevented active operations 
in pork packing, so that the hog market has been very quiet 
Sales at Cincinnati have been made at $5.50@$5.75, but sales 
are slow at the latter figures. Dairy products are rather better. 
Flour and grain in N.Y. are more active. Large shipments of 
wheat are made at Chicago for the East. 





SPECIAL NOTIC ES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

lst. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county aiso. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
reetly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious | 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- | 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write te us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to | 
** Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed FROM, | 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 





A Complete Farmers’ Library ! 





I can furnish a few complete sets of the bound volumes of the 
Onto CuLtivarTor, for fourteen years, from 1845 to 1858 inclusive, 
which if called for very soon, will be sold for $6aset. This is 
the best chance to get a good library for a small price, ever of- 
fered to the farming public. Single vols. for 1858 now ready at 
75 cents each, in the offiee ; by mail, post paid, for $1. 


STE 


VOL. XV. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR: 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 











—DEVOTED TO— 


General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the \st and 15th of every Month, 


At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D. HARRIS, 


Editor and Proprietor 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 
advance, except to regular and known responsible adver- 
|tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line.— 

Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
Ey occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 





Granville (Ohio) Female Academy. 
WILL PAY ALL EXPENSES FOR 


one year for board, washing. lights, fuel, furnished 
room and tuition. The facilities for a thorough Collegiate educa- 
tion, for Music, Painting, and other ornamental branches. are un- 
surpassed. Twenty-sixth i will begin Sept. 8th. Address 
. P. KERR, A. M., Principal, 
ied Granville, Licking Co., ~ 








HE SUBSCRIBER CONTINUES TO 
fill orders for his celebrated 
CHESTER COUNTY WHITE HOGS, 


In pairs not akin. Will put them up to carry safely to any part of 
the Union, on reasonable terms. Address THOS. WOOD, 
19-* Penningtonville, Chester Co., » Pa. 











| CAUTION 


To Purchasers of 


Movable Comb Bee-Hives. 


S SUNDRY PERSONS ARE SELLING 
Hives with MOVABLE FRAMES, the public are hereby in- 
| formed that the owners of L. L. Langstroth’s Patent, believe that 
Ip such Hives are infringements upon their rights. They are pre- 
paring to establish the validity of the Langstrong Patent by na 
appeal to the Courts of Law—and those purchasing interfengrt 
| patents may lose the money invested in them. 


| Durham Bulls for Sale. 
|] HAVE FOR SALE AT MY FARM, 7 


| miles north of London, Madison Co., O., three young thorough- 
bred Bulls, ready for service, the get of Imported Colonel. 

N G. DUN, 
| Mar. 15-tf Letantie. MadisonCo. , oO. 


iF RUIT TRE ES.—20,000 FINE, 

thrifty Apple Trees ; 15,000 Peach ; other fruits 

| in variety, including a general assortment. Can fur- 

nish largely of Lawton Blackberry. Please send for 

| Catalogue, enclosing postage stamp. Address 
S. B. MARSHALL, 

19-* Massillon, O. 
















| 
JOHNSON, HOUSE —C. E. MAIN, PROPRI- 
| 


etor, Superior street Cleveland, O. 





NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND.—SILAS 


i. MERCHANT, Proprietor. R.M.N. TAYLOR, Manager. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS, FOR 
| Li sale by WM. LAWTON, 54 Wall St., N. Y. 
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